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ANACHRONISM IN SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM 

Criticism forgets that Shakespeare wrote in the sixteenth century. 
As if he were for this age rather than for all time, it overlays the 
text, like biblical criticism, with the notions of our philosophy and 
science; the devices of our art, the sentiments and ideals of our 
morality. On the stage, as long ago as the latter days of Garrick, 
Shakespeare dropped the bagwig, rapier, and full court dress for 
historic costume; but off the stage criticism arrays him and rearrays 
him in the garb and fashion of the hour. So it has done ever since 
it took the poet for its own, from the eighteenth century to the 
twentieth; but as time passes the process becomes more curious and 
uncouth. Ours is the day of the historical method, a method, 
largely, of denudation. Other poets, as Homer and Dante, have 
yielded to it ; the Bible, even the Koran is yielding to it now : f etichism 
is all that stands in the way. That Shakespeare — fttiche monstrueux, 
as M. Sarcey calls him — is still bedecked with the rags and tinsel of the 
cult is due largely to the fact that scholars have kept to the life of the 
playwright and the language and external history of the plays, and 
have left criticism, the conclusion of the whole matter, to poets, 
essayists, gentlemen of taste and leisure, not to mention a horde of 
the tasteless and leisureless — propagandists and blatherskites. 
The scholars have moved heaven and earth to get at the original 
text, and the critics have done no less to give it a modern meaning. 
It is an anachronism when, in naive ignorance, mediaeval painters 
and poets turn apostles into bishops and antique worthies into 
wandering knights, or Shakespeare himself turns Romans into 
Englishmen; and what is it when the critics turn Shakespeare 
into a twentieth-century symbolist? It is hardly criticism. 

The function of criticism is not to make the poet in question the 
contemporary of the reader, but to make the reader for the time 
being a contemporary of the poet. To criticize is not merely or 
primarily to analyze one's own impression of a work of art, as the 
impressionistic critics aver, but to ascertain, if possible, the author's 
intention, and to gauge and measure the forces and tendencies of 
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2 Elmer Edgar Stoll 

his time. To do this one must know the author, know his time. 
Many of our critics have not this knowledge; many, of them have 
not even felt it necessary to know and follow the text. Others have 
their vision troubled by the traditional, unhistorical point of view. 
Throughout the book by Professor Bradley, 1 whom no one would 
tax with lack of knowledge or of regard for evidence, the supreme 
authority recognized seems to be the experience of the reader. " The 
reader should examine himself closely on this matter," he repeats 
in various forms as he discusses tragic fate and the "substance 
of tragedy " ; and so he frequently arrives at conclusions that on the 
one hand neglect the practical and conventional aspects of Shake- 
speare's dramaturgy, and on the other hand overwhelm Shakespeare's 
concrete, dualistic way of thinking with our prevailingly abstract, 
monistic one. Examine himself! Look in thy heart and write, 
as the poet was bidden ! That, exactly, has been the method, and 
into what a maze of vagary and illusion it has brought us ! Noble 
names have not been wanting in the history of Shakespearean criti- 
cism, from Coleridge and Hazlitt, Goethe and Schlegel, to Professor 
Raleigh and Professor Bradley himself; and their work, as everyone 
is aware, shows marvelous acuteness and ingenuity of interpretation 
and brilliance of expression: but it is the most bewildering thing 
in the world to read, whether taken as a whole or piece by piece. 
Truth is tangled with error, fact with fancy, criticism, in short, with 
poetry, and there is no test at hand to tell one from the other. The 
critics have examined themselves, and only their genius has made their 
irrelevant report worth the making. Not that the historical spirit 
has left recent Shakespearean criticism entirely untouched. Pro- 
fessors Bradley and Raleigh in particular, and foreigners like Dr. 
Brandes and Professor Brandl, have examined the poet as well, and 
the age he lived in, with such effect that their report is vastly more 
to the point than almost any other; but they have not taken up the 
historical spirit unreservedly and consistently or put impressionism 
or anachronism behind them. The focus is constantly changing 
as you turn their brilliant pages, and now and then your head swims. 
The landmarks of time shift and waver. Perhaps two dramatists, 
Mr. Shaw and Count Tolstoy, uncritical, unhistorical in temper, 

1 Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1908. 



Anaohbonism in Shakespeabe Obitioism 3 

but divinely candid, and modern to the marrow, have done more 
than any of the critics, in their disgust at "bardolatry" and their 
rooted antipathy to the bard himself, to explode the notion that 
the thoughts and devices of the sixteenth century are not different 
from those of the twentieth. 

But the historical spirit hinders few; the self-examining, the 
idolatry goes steadily on. Everybody has his own Shakespeare, 
in his own image and after his own heart. A sentiment transforms 
a feature. Dr. Furness, noblest, and sanest too, of devotees, has 
misgivings at Lady Macbeth's taking to drink, and, although the 
text is explicit, " will not listen to it." Or sentiment exaggerates 
the beauty and significance of features already there. Mr. Sidney Lee, 
for all the vast knowledge at his command, thinks that Shake- 
speare's ironical treatment of kings and kingship is a startling con- 
tribution to sixteenth-century speculation, and that his censure 
of sham, cant, and quackery, as in The Merchant of Venice, III, 2, 
74-89, anticipates Carlyle's and Ruskin's by three centuries, and 
is more potently and wisely phrased. In reality, Shakespeare's 
comment on the hollo wness and frailty of kingly pomp is a common- 
place of his day, found, for instance, in the chroniclers and in Marlowe 
and Marston,and his censure of cant — what should it be else? — is three 
centuries behind the times. This is the cant of fair face and foul heart, 
but the cant of Carlyle and Ruskin is that to which men's souls awoke 
in the days of transcendentalism, the cant of virtue and respecta- 
bility. A like error of idolatry is the taking of the play to be no story 
at all, but truth and verity, as if Hamlet and Othello were Caesar 
and Alexander — or had stepped out of the picture to the floor! 
A writer in a recent number of the Nation remarks that this is the 
prevailing attitude, and certainly oftener than you would think, 
questions are started such as why Iago had not done better by him- 
self in the past, and why he is now a dependent and his wife a ser- 
vant; why his wife Emilia is so stupid as not to put two and two 
together and clear up the matter of the handkerchief; and whether 
it is through stupidity or through subservience that the Danish 
court at the play fails to take the hint of Claudius' villainy. It is not 
through stupidity, subservience, or any other shortcoming of their 
own, but simply through carelessness of realism, of probability, 
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4 Elmer Edgab Stoll 

in the author. All the world's a stage, no doubt, but the stage is 
not the world. Yet in the faith that it is, so far as Shakespeare 
is concerned, idolatry has intrenched itself by declaring with Pro- 
fessor C. F. Johnson, for instance, that " we cannot pluck the heart 
out of Hamlet's mystery any more than we can from the mystery 
of life," and that "psychological analysis cannot be applied to men 
of the, Hamlet type until it has developed much farther than it has 
today." 1 The petitio is as presumptuous as that of the theologians — 
that these things are spiritually discerned. 

Idolatry is anachronism pure and simple, but of anachronisms 
there is no end. Modern notions are read into Shakespeare's text, 
as much out of place as Lapland and America, Noah and Adam and 
Henry IV, in the classical atmosphere of the Comedy of Errors. 
And as soon as one set of contemporary notions is abandoned, 
another more strictly contemporary takes its place. Thus your 
Shakespeare is kept up to date. First it was eighteenth-century 
mechanical psychology, then Coleridge's transcendentalism, then 
German idealism, then the thousand and one notions of our latter- 
day philosophy, art, and science. 

One of these is heredity. Juliet, in her wilfulness, is a chip off 
the old block, Capulet; Laertes and Ophelia, in their sententiousness 
and liberality with advice, are chips off the old block, Polonius. 
Even in his day Lowell, as Professor Brander Matthews notes with 
approval, applies the principle to Hamlet: "He seems the natural 
result of the mixture of father and mother in his temperament, 
the resolution and persistence of the one like sound timber worm- 
holed and made shaky, as it were, by the other's infirmity of will 
and discontinuity of purpose." And in a vein still more fantastic 
he pursues the subject with regard to Ophelia and Laertes. By the 
same token Hamlet would have inherited from his uncle — for this 
sort of heredity modern science as well as world-old observation 
warrants to be quite as common — his vein of introspection, his 
craftiness, and his propensity for playing detective and making short 
work of anyone who gets in his way ! As Mr. Bradley justly remarks, 
Shakespeare does not appear to have taken much interest in what 
we now call heredity, or to have attached much importance to it: 

' Shakespeare and His Critics, Boston, 1909. 
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Anachronism in Shakespeare Criticism 5 

astrological influence — it is the stars, cries Kent, the stars above 
us! — is the explanation ever at hand. And even in a play strictly- 
modern we have no right to find traces of heredity without better 
evidence of the author's intention. 

Other twentieth-century conceptions that are being read into 
Shakespeare are those of the newer psychology concerning sub- 
conscious states, racial distinctions, criminal and morbid types. 
There is a strong vein of the subconscious, says a recent critic, 
in most of Shakespeare's characters; and on that basis another 
builds his conception of Hamlet. Whole chapters and volumes 
have recently been written upon the poet's portrayal of criminals 
and madmen — a book on the former, last year, by the head of the 
Danish police — in the light of modern science. And racial differ- 
ences in physiognomic expression, leading to misunderstanding 
of character, are by Professor Bradley made one of the causes of 
the tragedy of Othello and Desdemona. The best answer to these 
theories is to be found in an article on Elizabethan psychology by 
Professor Dowden in the Atlantic Monthly for September, 1907; 
there, in that elaborate scheme of humors and elements, souls 
vegetative, sensible, and rational, is presented all that Shakespeare 
knew of psychology as a science, since well forgotten. Whether 
Shakespeare ever deals with the subconscious, and whether he 
deals with the criminal type accurately in the light of modern science, 
are topics too far-reaching and shadowy now to enter upon; but one 
thing is clear, that critics who hold to the theory of subconscious, 
or unconscious, self-deception with respect to Hamlet and Iago 
play havoc with Shakespeare's technique. They make the soliloquy 
void and of none effect. In the Elizabethan drama whatever a char- 
acter says in soliloquy concerning his motives is for the information 
of the audience and is necessarily true; so true, indeed, that often, 
as on the lips of villains, it is, as an expression of character, untrue, 
calling black black and white white with an estimable, but most 
unnatural, candor. Iago is a liar, no doubt, but it is to confound fact 
with fiction and to knock the props from under Shakespeare's dra- 
matic framework to hold that Iago's soliloquies are lies 1 — that he 

1 Cf. my article on the " Objectivity of the Ghosts in Shakespeare," Mod. Lang. Pub. 
XXII, 2. for evidence of Shakespeare's directness and frankness in dealing with the 
audience. 
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6 Elmek Edgak Stoll 

lies to the audience, lies to himself. His word concerning his 
motives, like the theological reason Hamlet renders himself for 
sparing the King at prayer, must be taken at its face value. There 
is no chance of the audience discounting it, for they have no other 
clue. In Hamlet's case repetition might have given one; but at the 
next chance to kill a man who, as he thinks, is the King, he kills 
him; and, all things considered, the audience might as well doubt 
the asides, or, if there were any, the prologue or the chorus. Indeed, 
like the asides and the final couplets of scenes, the soliloquy is one 
of the Elizabethan substitutes for the Greek chorus, and is almost 
as oracular. When one of Shakespeare's characters does deceive 
himself, it is he himself in soliloquy, as Hamlet when he falls 
a-cursing like a very drab, or Iago when for the moment he dallies 
with the notion that he is not playing the villain, that detects it. 1 

As for racial psychology, it is very doubtful whether there is in 
Shakespeare a trace of any other than the conventional, popular 
sort. 2 The only bar between Othello and Desdemona is one of 
color and nationality, of which Iago makes capital to argue lascivious- 
ness in her for choosing him instead of a fair-skinned countryman, 
and folly in Othello for not having expected of his wife what any 
Venetian would have had to expect. Mr. Bradley rightly rejects the 
notion entertained by Schlegel that " Othello is meant to be a study 
of a noble barbarian, who has become a Christian and has imbibed 
some of the civilization of his employers, but who retains beneath 
the surface the savage passions of his Moorish blood and also the 
suspiciousness regarding female chastity common among oriental 
peoples." The suggestion that Shakespeare should have presented 
such a problem in Kulturgeschichte is, as Mr. Bradley says, " hopelessly 
un-Shakespearean " ; but Mr. Bradley's own suggestion, I think, is 
equally so. Neither, however, rises to such a pitch of anachronis- 
tic desperation as Mr. Watts-Dunton's conception of Hamlet " as the 

1 Othello, II, 3, 341-67: "And what's he then that says I play the villain?" etc. 
Coleridge's comment on this passage has always seemed to me amazing: "He is not, 
you see, an absolute flend; or, at least, he wishes to think himself not so." Iago gloats 
over the fair veil of honesty his villainy is wearing, and in the words "Divinity of Hell! " 
etc., he tears it aside with a jeer. 

2 That the Welsh are hot-headed, for instance, and the French are weaklings and 
cowards. Here I have the warrant of Dr. Brandes, as on p. 360 (.William Shakespeare, 
New York, 1909); but not that of many other critics almost equally scientific in spirit. 
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struggle between the ratiocinative side of man's mind and the sugges- 
tions of the ancestral blood coursing in his veins — the suggestion, I 
mean, of the millions of voices that sometimes echo or murmur or 
sometimes bellow, through half a million years, from the European 
halls and castles of the dark ages and farther back still, from 
the huts of wandering tribes, from the remote days of paleolithic 
man." The sixteenth-century mind that made the play, very 
evidently, " has nothing to do with the case." 

How idle an undertaking it is to read our modern ideas into Shake- 
speare appears still more clearly when we consider that often those 
ideas to which he had access and which in the exigencies of the plot 
cry for recognition, he slights and even ignores. Coriolanus, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, and the English "histories" are political 
plays with the politics left out. It is of persons that they treat or 
groups of persons, of parties and factions, and of their cravings and 
conspirings. There is no cause at stake, no principle or policy 
greater than the man and faction to lift both to grander issues. 
The Yorkists and the Lancastrians follow or abandon their leader, 
stand by their blood or betray it, as their passions bid them. The 
Plebeians scheme and palter for power with no more notion of their 
rights than have the Patricians themselves. Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavius split the world in three as boys do a melon. The 
subtlest, and one of the most lofty, of all political characters, Julius 
Caesar, is fain to rant, strut, and play the hypocrite and humbug. And 
Brutus kills him, why, he hardly knows. As M. Stapfer observes, 
' 'this avenger of the Republic gives utterance to not a single republican 
sentiment" ; and in Coriolanus " no attempt is made to give to each of 
the rival pretensions of the hostile factions whatever portions of truth 
it may contain or even to state clearly what they are." Point of 
view, intellectual attitude count for little; cause and principle, 
republicanism or absolutism — or at any rate, republicanism, the prin- 
ciple of parliamentary government 1 or of popular rights, any principle 
but the conventional — count for nothing at all. It was Napoleon, I 
believe, who said that Shakespeare had no strategy — that his generals 

1 Dr. Brandes has pointed out that Shakespeare deliberately misrepresents Jack 

Cade and the Men of Kent, with their legitimate grievances, recognized even by the 

hronicler whom he followed; and that he avoids matters parliamentary or constitutional, 

as, for instance the greatest event in King John's reign, the granting of Magna Charta. In 

the same way he misrepresents the People in the Roman plays. 
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8 Elmbb Edgar Stoll 

were but swordsmen — and of politics he had no more. With Machia- 
velli he had as little in common as with Bacon or Bruno. 

So little interested in ideas as he is, Shakespeare is hardly the one 
to put them into his plot. He writes no plays with central ideas, 
as Grant White insisted years ago, still less a problem play, a drame 
a these. To mistake him at this point is to mistake for art of today — 
most insidious of anachronisms! — that of three centuries ago. It 
is to plunge Shakespeare into the company of Ibsen or M. Hervieu. 
It is to conceive of the Merchant of Venice after the fashion of M. 
Sarcey: "l'id6e mere de Pceuvre, c'est que 1' argent et le souci de 
1' argent sont ce qu'il y a au monde de plus vil . . . . et que l'amour 
est le premier des biens ! " M. Sarcey wrote from the heart of a 
dramatic world to which the idea is everything; but Shakespeare's 
interest — as has been recognized by Professors Raleigh and Baker, 
who have studied Elizabethan drama as a whole — lay in story. To 
us, of course, as to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
most interesting thing is the characters. But with the Elizabethans 
it was otherwise; and there is no other explanation for such anti- 
climaxes as in the Merchant of Venice and Romeo and Juliet, for such 
denouements as in Measure for Measure, All's Well, Much Ado, and 
most of the other comedies, for cases of " stupidity " such as that of 
Emilia or of " subservience " such as that of the Danish court, than 
that Shakespeare's art was on the same plane as that of his fellow- 
Elizabethans, the Greeks, and the Spanish, of all popular drama, 
indeed, before the nineteenth century, or, for that matter, much 
of our popular drama today, putting story first and character after. 

In drama in which story is thus pre-eminent over character, 
what, then, of the underlying idea? At that stage of culture — except 
as allegory — it simply is a thing unknown. Every attempt to trace 
it in Shakespeare — the recent tactful ones as well as Schlegel's 
or Ulrici's — breaks down. In Love's Labor's Lost Professor Dowden, 
and others after him, have detected a "protest against youthful 
schemes of shaping life according to notions rather than according 
to reality, a protest against idealizing away the facts of life." But 
at the end the King and his lords are sentenced to a year in a monas- 
tery, to do penance for breaking the vows of study and seclusion 
against which Shakespeare is here supposed to be protesting; and 
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there are many indications in the text that Shakespeare considers 
it more of a weakness, though an amiable one, for the King and lords 
to break their vows than to have made them. 

Likewise the attempt breaks down with the " gloomy " comedies, 
All's Well and Measure for Measure, which have seemed especially 
tendenzios. Professor Wendell 1 discovers a Galvinistic contempt for an 
evil world pervading the latter, and a profound sense of sexual evil 
pervading both. Views somewhat like are entertained by many; 
but, as Mr. Raleigh observes, "if the humorous scenes, in which 
most of the corruption comes to light, are needed only to present 
without disguise or extenuation a world of license and corruption, why 
are they humorous? .... For Shakespeare this world of Vienna 
is not a black world; it is a weak world, full of little vanities and 
stupidities, regardful of custom, fond of pleasure, idle, and abun- 
dantly human." Only, at this point Mr. Raleigh is himself slipping 
into the error of a unifying mood or idea, and one a bit highflown for 
Shakespeare at that. A Vienna given over to carnal pleasure is 
demanded by the story — to provoke the Duke to revive the old 
law of death. The morality to which Shakespeare adheres in pre- 
senting this is but the rough-and-ready, conventional morality of 
the England of his day. The upper classes — Claudio, Juliet, and 
Angelo — are judged by it: the young pair confess and repent roundly 
and without reserve. Love does not count. The lower classes, on the 
other hand — the bawds and their various hangers-on — though they 
and Angelo are the really vicious ones, are treated, with Elizabethan 
amplitude, as matter for gibe and jest. Like the homme moyen 
sensuel today, Shakespeare looks askance at the lady for her prank 
and laughs at the maid; and, like Ghaucer and the Elizabethan 
novelists, he enjoys saying more of either than his conscience war- 
rants. Consistency, then, unity of principle, there is none ; as appears, 
indeed, if nowhere else, in the case of the character of the novice 
Isabella, "a thing enskied and sainted," who is shocked into vir- 
tuous rage by her brother's prayer for life at the cost of her compliance, 
but who acts out that part, by means of the substitute Mariana, even 
to the point of crying aloud the loss of her virtue in the market-place. 

1 Generally, to be sure, Mr. Wendell is not to be reckoned among those who cling to 
anachronisms or perpetrate them anew. 
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And as for All's Well, " the cynical irony of a modern Frenchman ' r 
and "the miserable mystery of earthly love," which Mr. Wendell 
finds in it, are ideas incompatible with the indecent conversation in 
which, in the first scene, the heroine, nothing loath, engages with 
Parolles; with her businesslike method of taking possession of a hus- 
band; and with the dearth of passion — except for simple aversion 
in one case and frank affection in the other — evinced by either her 
husband or her. In the intention of the author, it seems to me, 
there is no cynical irony, no miserable mystery, for there is no dis- 
illusionment, or strife of passion, but the most unquestioning, unre- 
luctant acceptance of the ways of the world and the flesh. What 
irony there is, is of the simple theatrical sort, such as arises from the 
heartless rebuff given the heroine by the man she worships at the 
moment when she seems to have won him: the lust which she later 
discovers in him neither surprises her nor for one moment deters her. 1 
Still less is there occasion for sentiment concerning " Helena's sacred 
boldness in assuming command over Bertram's fate and her own," or 
her " healing of the spirit of the man she loves " ; for from the hour that 
she receives his letter — "When thou canst get the ring upon my 
finger, which shall never come off" — her character is left to shift for 
itself, that, for the story's needs, by hook or by crook, she may fulfil 
the stipulations thus set by Bertram for securing him for a husband 
in spite of himself. The dramatic complication is solved from with- 
out, not from within, by an answer to a riddle. In both comedies, 
then, story carries it with a high hand. Gloom or bitterness over 
sexual evils, if the poet felt it, does not loom large enough to spoil 
the mirth and sport which these furnish, and ideas on the subject 
hardly put in an appearance at all. 

Nor in this regard, as in most regards, is Shakespeare at all aloof 
from the spirit of his age. In Elizabethan plays, as in the Greek, 
there are plenty of principles enounced and morals pointed, but 
explicitly, and to improve an occasion, as in set speeches such as 
the Duke's to Claudio or in the Greek choruses, or as at the close of 
the Antigone and of Doctor Faustus, and frequently, in Elizabethan 
plays, in the final lines or couplet of the scene. The informing and 

•Cf. Ill, 5, 71 f., where Helena's thought, strangely enough to our ears, anticipates 
her husband's lascivious purposes. Likewise Imogen is prompt to blame her husband's 
misdeeds on the arts ot some courtesan. 
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pervading idea they do not know. Mr. Stuart Sherman, in an 
interesting essay, finds "problems" in John Ford. But Ford is 
now for the law-breaker, now for the law, and first and always for 
story and situation. There is no appreciable evidence of his cele- 
brating a brave vice above a cowardly virtue or the promptings of 
the heart above passive acceptance. For the moment he may seem 
to do so, but, as with Annabella and Giovanni, Bianca and Fernando, 
the casuistry is soon lost in sophistry and ribaldry, or in a conventional 
whitewashing or repentance at the end. Now his heroines harshly 
repulse unlawful advances, now they woo them with passionate 
fervor; now they soar to the pinnacles of platonism, now they jest, 
ogle, or brazen out their shame as if it were shame indeed. Conduct 
such as this presents no problem, and Ford is but playing with morals, 
like a painter with pigments, a little more boldly than Fletcher and 
Massinger, yet, like them, only for thrills and complications. He 
has no cause at heart, most of the time no idea in mind, but only 
enticing story and the questioning, questionable figures of men and 
women. 

What folly it is to trace underlying ideas appears from the fact 
that in general Shakespeare's art employs little suggestion — it is 
his "eternal unsuggestiveness," says the uncompromisingly modern 
Mr. Shaw, that vexes him — and like all early art, like the Greek 
drama for instance, it is explicit. The Elizabethan drama and the 
Greek have many other structural qualities and excellences, such 
as those of symmetry and continuity, emphasis, contrast, and parallel- 
ism, but not those modern ones of succinctness, pregnancy, point. 
By the chorus, as we have already seen, or substitutes for the chorus, 
by the choice of familiar stories for the fable, by the archlike struc- 
ture with the climax in the center instead of our "strong curtains," 
by anticipation — omens, forebodings, disclosures — instead of our 
suspense and surprises, the matter in hand was accommodated to 
the needs of an audience that did little reading and, within a score 
of years or more, had delighted in childish interludes or their Thes- 
pian equivalents. Conditions were somewhat as those described 
in the story of the old London stage-manager, who said — I quote 
from Mr. Matthews' version — that if you want the British public 
to understand anything you must tell them you are going to do it, 
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next that you are doing it, and last that you have done it — "and 
then, confound 'em, perhaps they'll understand you." Everything — 
even the jokes — was explicit; often whole scenes were given over 
to explanation, as at the close of Romeo and Juliet and at the begin- 
ning of the third act of King Lear. In such an age, would such a 
poet leave his audience to its own devices with cases of subconscious 
self-deception, racial psychology, or underlying ideas on its hands? 
It has been suggested that in Iago's outcry at Emilia's treason — 
"villainous whore!" — there is curious proof of Iago's inability to 
hold by his creed that absolute egoism is the only proper attitude. 
Such subtle, mincing interpretation, in which Shakespeare criticism 
abounds, may be put to its shifts by an array of cases where Shake- 
speare, thinking the psychology a bit difficult, lets the character 
himself or another explain it; as when Desdemona stops in her 
badinage with Iago, while they wait on the quay, to remark that 
she beguiles the time to seem more merry than she is, or when 
Enobarbus explains Antony's affectionateness with the servitors 
as one of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots out of the mind. To 
indicate the place of action and the character of the properties, the 
Elizabethan stage used signs and labels, and, for purposes of its 
own, the Elizabethan drama did not scorn to use them too. 

The surface meaning, then, rather than the recondite, the 
larger meaning rather than the detailed and minute, no under- 
lying idea, and, as a matter of course, no symbolism. All the 
symbolism there was in Shakespeare's day was that prim and pal- 
pable sort, allegory; and allegory, most critics will admit, Shake- 
speare eschews. But in this day of symbolism, when a second 
intention is apparent in the language of essayists as well as of poets, 
and even lyceum orators speak in parables, shall Shakespeare 
do less than these? Ariel, Prospero's familiar spirit, although inter- 
esting enough in his elemental qualities as a character, a sprite, and 
no more, is turned by Professor Churton Collins into a symbol of 
genius; Caliban and nearly all of the other characters, down to 
Trinculo and Stephano, into a symbol of something or other, too 
big or vague to be covered by a single word. The ghosts and witches, 
although they bear all the earmarks of superstition, have been 
refined away into hallucinations, into personifications of conscience 
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or a "sense of an egregious mistake," or into symbols of powers 
beyond the reaches of our souls. A like change has been wrought 
in whole plays, as The Tempest, and in many a passage. " But what 
is your affair in Elsinore?" asks Hamlet of Horatio at their first 
meeting, and jestingly adds, just as a Bostonian might with a refer- 
ence to beans or a Kentuckian with one to horse-racing, "We'll 
teach you to drink deep ere you depart"; but Mr. Sothern, oblivious 
of Danish plotting and wassailing, delivers the words as if Horatio 
were to drink of the cup of sorrow. In the same spirit M. Stapfer 
detects "an allusion to the glorious dawn of liberty" in the words 
of Casca as, to make talk, he declares that the high east is by the 
Capitol. So, too, the accessories— scene and background, portents 
and omens — are made by modern criticism to melt and dissolve, 
in symbolical significance, into the body and substance of the play. 
The storm in Lear is made a symbol of men's passions, the storm and 
portents and omens in Macbeth and Julius Caesar are conceived 
as if they were as parabolic in purport as the storm in Ibsen's When 
We Dead Awaken or as the portents and omens in Maeterlinck's 
Princesse Maleine. 

In dramas nowadays all such matters, as well as every incident 
and every line of the text, may have a deeper meaning in relation 
to the deeper meaning of the whole. In such art there is something 
like the pre-established harmony that Leibnitz divined in the uni- 
verse, and every monad mirrors every other monad. Nothing stands 
by or for itself, and there is a depth and spirituality, if one may 
use the phrase, an atmosphere or wealth of overtones, not to be found 
in poetry before this age of science and philosophy, painting and 
music. In the art of the Elizabethan drama, on the other hand, 
there is something solid, something impervious to thought. The 
figures are plastic, modeled in the round — like the actors themselves, 
who were stationed almost in the center of the house and seen from 
every side — instead of flat as in a picture, grouped in light and shade 
and in delicate harmony with background, incident, or one another. 
The omens and forebodings are literal, objective, binding; like the 
ghosts, they are there for the story's sake and are never ethereal- 
ized into a symbol and lifted into the realm of ideas. Delicate 
interrelation of parts, cunning economy of resource, are not char- 
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acteristics of this art (which is, on the other hand, opulent, redun- 
dant, explicit) and details have not the modern momentousness and 
saliency. Even matters so large as Hamlet's melancholy and his 
love for Ophelia are, so far as Shakespeare himself discloses, uncon- 
nected; and the set speech, improving the occasion (but not the 
play), as Emilia's on husbands, Hamlet's on drunkenness, and 
Jaques' on the seven ages of man, is, we have seen, a common 
thing both in Shakespeare and in the Elizabethan drama generally. 
Such laxities of structure measure for us the gap between Shake- 
speare's art and our art for art's sake, especially between it and that 
succinct and intricate type of structure, as in the Master Builder, 
where detail ceases to be detail, and the ties of sense and logic are 
merged into the fine, impalpable web of symbol. 

Yet many sympathetic readers of a play like King Lear involun- 
tarily take it as symbolic, or at least receive from it a "mass of 
vague suggestion " not unlike that of the critics who do. This may 
even be a sine qua non of their appreciation, though appreciation it 
really is not. Is there no difference in form and tenor between 
Shakespeare's colossal tale, of pity and terror all compact, and the- 
dramatic parables and adumbrations of Maeterlinck or Ibsen, which 
tease out us of thought as doth eternity? No one is justified in 
receiving a mass of vague suggestion from an opera of Mozart's 
as from one of Wagner's, or from a symphony of Haydn's as from 
one of Brahms'. And yet today there is no service done by critics 
like Swinburne, Mr. Watts-Dunton, or Mr. Bradley, who have the 
poet's gift, so welcome to the reader or, we may add, performed so 
generously, as this of eliciting the suggestion, of enveloping the bold 
and rugged Elizabethan outlines with atmosphere, and depth of 
light and shade. It is called interpretation — it is assimilation, 
rather, a process not unlike the editing and amplifying of the score 
of old masters such as Handel and Bach by moderns like Franz 
and Liszt. On the stage, however — even on our picture-stage,, 
and how much more on the stage of the Elizabethans — this adven- 
titious atmosphere is dissipated, and the huge solidity of Lear or 
Macbeth stares us in the face. That is why these poetical critics 
and the sympathetic readers commonly deprecate the acting of 
Shakespeare, Goethe even avowing that he prefers to listen to a 
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good reader, with eyes shut ! A strange interpretation theirs, ac- 
cording to which the fulness of the dramatic effect and meaning 
is thwarted by the only means of securing it that, to judge by his 
neglect of text and publication, ever occupied Shakespeare's 
thoughts! 

Nor has atmosphere been enough — some of the harsher outlines 
and more glaring colors have had to be softened. Falstaff, Shylock, 
Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet (if we dared to broach that subject) — 
how changed they are ! Falstaff is held to be, not a robber, a coward, 
a liar, a boaster, or even a drunkard, per se, but all of these for the 
jest's sake and to set his wits above other men's. Shylock, the butt, 
has taken a black wig for the red — a "Judas color" it was — and 
now fills the scene as protagonist. The fears and horrors of Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth have melted into remorse. And Othello, con- 
sistently exhibited in the play as jealous, though not "easily" so, 
has the name of not being jealous at all. Reckless alike of time and 
of text, a people finds in its poet, as in its Bible, what it has already 
in its heart. 1 

Particularly when the poet is a dramatist and it comes to a ques- 
tion of justice and the moral order. In a recent article 2 in the Atlantic 
Monthly Professor R. M. Alden shows how variously and absurdly 
that question has been answered, in accordance with the prevalent 
ethical and artistic prepossessions, in the eighteenth century and 
the nineteenth; and himself sides with those who answer it, as it 
seems to me, in accordance with the prepossessions of the twentieth 
The early eighteenth century complained that Shakespeare did not 
conform to the ideal of "poetical justice," that the wicked be pun- 
ished and the good rewarded; and the later eighteenth century and 
the early nineteenth, by dint of much misinterpretation, found that 
he did. The later nineteenth century and the twentieth century, 
on the other hand, acknowledge that though in Shakespeare's 
tragedies the wicked are punished, the good are not rewarded, but 
suffer and die. So it ought to be, the critics declare, yet behind 
this pessimism they discern a sign of reconciliation in the spiritual 

1 1 am aware that in this paragraph, as at other points in the article (vide, espe- 
cially pp. 4, 5, 16, 17), I have not brought in evidence to support my assertions. The 
article is only preliminary to a more minute discussion, which I have planned, of 
Elizabethan ideas and technique. 

February, 1910. 
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life of the characters, towering above "the welter of suffering and 
death." Why this change in attitude? Moral notions have changed, 
aesthetic notions have changed no less. It is the day of Darwin, 
Nietzsche, Pater. We no longer believe as of old in compensation 
or retribution, and in a work of art we demand, not morals, but 
causes and effects, linked together in a relation as inevitable as in 
Nature itself. Inevitable, not merited, is now the word. But of 
all this Shakespeare had heard nothing, and, like the other serious 
playwrights of his time, he makes old-fashioned justice go as far as 
he can, farther in some directions than did the Greeks, often farther 
than our taste can follow, and beyond these limits he has recourse 
to an exterior fate, the stars, Fortune and her wheel. 1 And as for 
the reconciliation, all it amounts to is, that his heroes and heroines 
are such indeed. So much the more, then, "the pity of it," and 
nowhere does Shakespeare hold out the consolations cherished by 
Mr. Dowden or Mr. Bradley. They would baffle and defeat his 
tragic purpose. Transeendentalist to the core, Mr. Bradley dis- 
covers in the poet intimations of a larger world-order, wherein the 
outward is nothing and the inward is all, and what happens to a 
being like Cordelia does not matter — all that matters is what she 
is — and the more senseless and monstrous her fate, the less does it 
concern her. But it is on her fate — her calamity, which is Lear's 
and all the world's — that the emphasis is laid, the most terrific of 
which Shakespeare was ever master, and her loveliness of spirit 
serves but to give it point. Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have 
life, and thou no life at all? Bewail the dead bitterly, says the Son 
of Sirach, as he is worthy. And as there is no reconciliation, so we 
cannot say that there is pessimism. For the endings of Shakespeare's 
plays warrant no conclusions touching his views of life. They are 
not parables, as the plays themselves are not. Often they are per- 
functory, often they are brought about by the intrusion of chance 
rather than by the operation of a tragic cause, and never do they 
break with convention in a way that intimates an ulterior meaning. 1 
In comedy, after the precept and practice of the day, all ends in 
comfort and cheer, in tragedy all in gloom and disaster, and in 

iSee note above, p. 15. in this paragraph particularly I have had to refrain from 
undertaking to say all that is to be said. 
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neither do the wicked prosper or escape reproach. Life, then or 
now, is not like that. Nor is it like a poet to write at one time only- 
comedies, and such comedies, at another only tragedies, and such 
tragedies, then, at the last, comedies once more, all from the bottom 
of his heart. For optimism or pessimism such as that, one, in 
turn, totally eclipsing the other, neither you nor I would give much ; 
but a critic would — and neatly map out Shakespeare's inner life 
into the now prescriptive three periods, joyous, somber, and serene. 
John Webster, if they tried him, would fit the scheme as well. A 
hard lot the dramatist's in the sixteenth century, for between comedy 
and tragedy, immitigable cheer and gloom, he must make his choice, 
and then not only write his play but live it. 1 

Some of the points of view presented in this article and others 
similarly historical have won acceptance with the aesthetic critics; 
but such a hold has tradition, or the sanctities of impressionism, 
that in several eases there has arisen a parallel to the Renaissance 
fiction — refuge of Pomponazzi and the other scientific skeptics — 
of the "twofold truth." Science is true and Scripture also is true, 
cried they, in fear of the stake or in horror of heresy; and the critics 
say the same of Shakespeare, modern and Elizabethan. Mr. John 
Corbin, who believes that there are comic aspects to the mad scenes, 
now ignored, nevertheless declares that "the modern Hamlet is 
the true Hamlet. In the truest sense of the word he is the Shake- 
spearean Hamlet; and will continue so until new ages shall add new 
beauties to our interpretation." And Mr. Johnson maintains, 
with reference to an article which appeared two years ago in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, 2 on the " Objectivity 
of the Ghosts in Shakespeare," that "the original intention of the 
author and the sense in which the Elizabethan audience took repre- 
sentatives of supernatural beings are of very little consequence in 
comparison with the plays themselves, enriched as they are by 
aesthetic interpretation for two centuries." ' Both writers, then, 

1 As a matter of fact, he wrote to suit the taste of his day. Cf . Thorndike's Influence 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and my John Webster. 

2 Vol. XXII, No. 2. 

3 Somewhat in the same veto Dr. Brandes (p. 372) speaks of "one generation after 
another throwing its imagination into the problem, and depositing in Hamlet's soul the 
sum of its experience." A strange inversion of procedure — imparting a meaning instead 
of deriving it— but heaven knows, that is just what has been done. 
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hold that the modern interpretation (if the singular can be used of 
a body of thought so confused and contradictory) must not be 
surrendered. Both seem to be of the opinion that what our best 
actors and critics divine or devise is true, and that the truest inter- 
pretation of a play is that which is the most satisfying. Truth such 
as this is a word, and criticism becomes the creature of a whim. 
Not content with affirming the validity of the poetic vision, the 
critics affirm the validity of the critical. That is the crying evil 
of the situation — not that we commit anachronisms, but that we 
are a prey to them, recognizing no criterion to judge between them 
and the truth of history or of text, and that we have the prospect of 
the twofold truth becoming a hundredfold as the new ages add to 
the most bewildering, bewildered body of literature under the sun. 
"Every people, every decade, every independent interpreter," to 
use Professor Brandl's unaffrighted words, getting "something new 
out of the thousand-sided symbolism of Hamlet," and duly recording 
it to the confusion and contradiction of all that had been got before ! 
Science, history, any sort of criticism except the Shakespearean 
and the impressionistic, struggles and edges toward the truth, but this 
sort has not truth for its goal. And this, in almost all cases, not 
from principle — a convinced subjectivity like that of M. Anatole 
France or adherence to the doctrines of pragmatism — but from lack 
of principle. 

"Chacun des differents arts," as M. Beaunier has recently re- 
minded us, "est un moyen d'expression," and surely in literature, 
though Lowell and M. Stapfer have said the contrary, there can 
be no artistic effect apart from the intention, the meaning, and the 
personality of the author, or the spirit of his age. There may be 
beauties in his work of which he himself was not fully or, perhaps, 
at all aware — beauties of expression or of his own character 
coming to light spontaneously. But there can be no beauties, 
still less ideas, foreign to his nature, education, and time; and 
that a genius by some occult and mystic power can anticipate 
these, or will contrive to tickle to laughter the vulgar taste of his 
fellows with what is designed to move and thrill the hearts of ages 
yet unborn is, to me at least, as naive a notion as the myth of 
"inspiration." Tragedy wrapped up in comedy were a cryptogram 
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indeed, and an arriere pens£e such as this, if psychologically it be 
possible, is little in keeping with art so ingenuous, a temperament 
so engrossed with the life of his time, or an attitude so indifferent 
to the fate of his dramatic work, as Shakespeare's. What beauties 
or ideas our fathers and forefathers found in an author, moreover, 
matters not, except as a bit of sentiment or of history, if they were 
not there. Must we still find what our fathers found in Pope and 
Ossian, or in Carlo Dolci and the Apollo Belvedere? Criticism is 
not a cult, nor does it know authority or precedent. And com- 
parisons of Hamlet to a "Cremona bettered by every master hand 
that plays it," or to a "cathedral softening in outline with the 
centuries" or "hallowed by the footsteps of generations," are wide 
the mark: these are natural, secular phenomena, producing an 
effect aesthetic, indeed, but not artistic. Still less matters what we 
today find in Shakespeare, in the fulness of our culture, the pride 
of our taste, and the reach of our artistic expression and cravings, 
except as we are able to slip out of the toils of these to Shakespeare 
himself. His works are his words. Any meaning put upon them 
which bears no relation to his personality and time is fantastic 
and illusory; any which contradicts what we know of these is by 
that very fact null and void. Hamlet, the Ghosts, Shylock, all the 
varied riches of his utterance must be to us, not what they have 
been or are, but that modified and corrected by whatever we can 
discover that they were to him. 

Elmer Edgar Stoll 
Western Reserve University 

Note. — At the last moment I recognize on pages 11 and 13 traces, 
more definite than I care to pass by unacknowledged, of indebtedness to 
the work of Professor Lewis Campbell and Mr. John Corbin. Prom 
Mr. Corbin's Essay on Hamlet come the phrases quoted on this page. 
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